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Why would a faith-based or turf-based organizing 
project (already engaged in demanding campaigns) 
want to get involved in the business of transforming 
their metropolitan government? Why would they want 
to create a lower tier of directly democratic neighbor¬ 
hood governments with public powers? The effort 
could take years, even decades to accomplish, and only 
the most compelling arguments could justify such a 
commitment of resources, time, energy, and spirit. 

We have presented many of those arguments in 
four previous articles published in Social Policy . 1 We 
won't review them here, except to say: The moment is 
now. The need to build institutional power wielded di¬ 
rectly by the grassroots citizenry is pressing relentless¬ 
ly . 2 Without countervailing institutional power vested 
in the demos, it’s virtually certain the imbalance of 
power at the heart of the country’s devastating econom¬ 
ic, political, and social inequality will go unchecked 
and worsen. The reason is not complicated: corporate 
and billionaire money corrupts every level of repre¬ 
sentative government. But money doesn’t have the 
same effect on directly democratic governments, be¬ 
cause there are no representatives—just the people act¬ 
ing directly in their own self-defined interest. 

In those previous articles, we explored in detail the 
political and economic feasibility of directly democratic 
metropolitan government through the creation of a low¬ 
er tier of neighborhood governments, popular assem¬ 
blies based on the New England model of “open” town 
government. We suggested the vanguard role of faith- 
based organizing in such a movement. We also believe 
turf-based organizing can fill an essential role. 

We focus here on the inestimable value of directly 
democratic public powers in responding to local, re¬ 
gional, and statewide problems and issues. The need to 
expand opportunities to address them is assuming dras¬ 
tically greater importance in the Trump era. The prob¬ 
lems and issues we have in mind include: police mal¬ 
practice and lack of accountability , 3 unsustainable en- 
ergy-generation , 4 oppressive immigration policies and 
practices, environmental exploitation, inadequate or 
non-existent local control of commercial and industrial 


development, voter-suppression, Fourth Estate delegit¬ 
imization, absence of low-cost entry-portal health ser¬ 
vices, obstacles to small-scale public enterprise, unaf¬ 
fordable cable and Wi-Fi, and more. We have selected a 
limited number of examples to suggest the relevance of 
public powers to some of the most significant problems 
and issues. 

A neighborhood government has the unique poten¬ 
tial to sustain citizen action permanently in its own self- 
defined interest. Its acquisition of public powers to leg¬ 
islate, tax, appropriate public funds, take by eminent 
domain, police, market tax-free bonds, and more, even 
given limited scope, when exercised by a directly dem¬ 
ocratic assembly, can significantly enhance the persis¬ 
tence and effectiveness of any grassroots solution strat¬ 
egy or campaign. Neighborhood governments that rep¬ 
resent most of the metropolitan population may also 
carry on campaigns to promote regional and state-level 
action, such as adopting tax policies that can reduce 
economic inequality . 3 Problems and issues will change 
over time, but the benefits of directly democratic exer¬ 
cise of public powers are timeless . 6 

While the practical means for neighborhoods to ac¬ 
quire limited grants of public powers and become au¬ 
thentic governments vary from state to state, city char¬ 
ter amendment via popular ballot initiative is a com¬ 
monly available method . 7 And initiative campaigns are 
certainly not beyond the potential power of a coalition 
of faith-based and neighborhood-based organizations, 
even in a city the size of Los Angeles. 

Policing 

The failures of urban policing are well-documented, 
including hundreds of deaths of unarmed citizens of 
color by police patrols assigned to inner-city neighbor¬ 
hoods and to cities in which minorities comprise the 
majority . 8 Usually, the officers assigned to these activi¬ 
ties are not minorities themselves and reside elsewhere, 
mostly in suburbs. Evidence of noteworthy racist atti¬ 
tudes, policies, and practices has been forthcoming for 
decades from a variety of commissions, academic stud¬ 
ies, citizen testimony, and video recordings. Chicago is 



a recent and egregious example"’ in a long history of 
police malpractice extending from coast to coast and 
border to border, and to many cities in between, includ¬ 
ing Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Miami, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and of course Ferguson, Missouri. 10 

The prospects for remedying police malpractice 
have diminished significantly with the appointment of 
Jeff Sessions as U.S. Attorney General. Mr. Sessions 
has made it clear that the Department of Justice will 
avoid actions that “vilify the police” and have a “de¬ 
moralizing” effect on them. The predictable effect will 
be the “undermining and obstruction” of achieving po¬ 
lice reform through consent decrees. 11 More frighten¬ 
ing, however, is Mr. Sessions support for resuming mil¬ 
itarization of local police forces. Although it’s unclear 
at the time of this writing whether Mr. Sessions will 
remain as AG for the duration of the Trump administra¬ 
tion, we imagine that his replacement would continue to 
promote retrograde and regressive police practices. 

Much of police malpractice and unaccountability 
reflects patrol activities directed by centrally run, bu¬ 
reaucratic departments, which do not respond to the 
needs of politically powerless minorities. However, 
there is a “public powers” strategy to deal with this 
problem. It has been studied and developed by academ¬ 
ics and professional planners for decades, although it 
has not been implemented because it has not been ac¬ 
ceptable to most city councils. 12 Well-documented 
studies have confirmed that in several respects, policing 
on a smaller scale “can provide higher levels of service 
than larger departments.” 13 Functions such as mainte¬ 
nance of public order, including traffic control, media¬ 
tion of disputes, suppression of low-level street crime, 
and responding to juvenile delinquency can be managed 
effectively by police employed by neighborhood juris¬ 
dictions of 5,000 to 10,000 residents, with operational 
links to higher levels of policing. 

Our vision of neighborhood-based, directly demo¬ 
cratic exercise of public powers in urban policing offers 
progressive possibilities for policies and practices that 
reflect the diversity of urban cultures and constituencies 
as well as specific organizational objectives, such as 
those promoted by Black Lives Matter. 

Energy 

It's hardly news that progressive forces have been 
fighting against a highly resourced, rear-guard action 
waged by the carbon-based energy industries. These 
industries have taken every political, policy, and media 
opportunity to undermine the development of renewa¬ 
ble energy sources and distribution systems. An outra¬ 
geous example was the attempt to tax homeowners for 
leased solar panels in Arizona. 

The question of how to finance solar installations 
hinges in part on whether we regard energy as a luxury 
or a necessity, and thus whether we should treat it as a 
private “profit center” or as a government-regulated 
essential service, much as we do with other utilities, 
such as electricity, gas, and telephone. The ideological 


bias against government-operated enterprise does not 
extend to public utilities generally. The City of Los 
Angeles, for example, operates the Department of Wa¬ 
ter & Power. But public operation of utilities, when a 
monopoly, are not necessarily the most efficient or eco¬ 
nomical. Moreover, their vertical integration requires 
that one size fits all consumers, whatever the single 
source of power may be, and regardless of whether it 
accommodates the varied preferences of diverse urban 
neighborhoods. 

Neighborhood-based solar utilities are an alterna¬ 
tive. Such an approach to solar power generation would 
allow residents to save on electricity bills, 14 reduce coal 
burning which would help curtail asthma epidemics, 
and reduce C02 emissions. 15 Of course, it would also 
give citizens directly democratic control of their own 
energy utility. 

We can enhance the potential for successfully im¬ 
plementing and sustaining neighborhood-based solar 
power generation by the directly democratic exercise of 
the public powers to tax, to exercise eminent domain, 
and to market tax-free bonds. 

There is yet another potential benefit of bringing 
solar energy generation under directly democratic con¬ 
trol of neighborhoods. The public management of what 
often is a matter of private enterprise creates the possi¬ 
bility of a directly democratic neighborhood assembly 
hiring and training its own residents for the technical 
and managerial positions needed to operate the utility. 

Immigration 

One of the most troubling aspects of the Trump admin¬ 
istration is its immigration initiatives. We need not re¬ 
view them here, except to acknowledge that they bring 
catastrophic consequences into the lives of millions of 
law-abiding and productive immigrants. The responses 
of many public and private organizations to minimize 
the potential harm of reactionary immigration policies 
and practices are encouraging, but we are also aware 
that these responses are not likely to stop the Trump 
onslaught. The tensions associated with immigration 
are not peculiar to any specific era. In effect, they re¬ 
main unresolved or “uncured.” They repeatedly emerge 
in the political life of the nation. 

Our question: what more might metropolitan gov¬ 
ernments do to ameliorate the threat to undocumented 
immigrants? There are at least two possibilities: (1) an 
upper-tier or metropolitan governing body, responding 
to the demands of neighborhood assemblies, might take 
more progressive action, as is already happening in 
several cities and counties, including the City of Los 
Angeles and Los Angeles County; 16 and (2) neighbor¬ 
hood governments themselves, using their public pow¬ 
ers, might well respond more effectively with enlight¬ 
ened policing, entry-level health services, and other 
supports. 

Unlike centrally directed patrol police who func¬ 
tion at best as an enlightened occupying force, the posi¬ 
tioning of indigenous police, who are well-grounded in 
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face-to-face relationships (both with citizens and staff 
of service organizations), allows them to divert individ¬ 
uals away from the criminal justice system when there 
is no necessity for criminal justice involvement. They 
are in a much better position to act as gatekeepers to 
neighborhood-based human services, private enterprise 
employment, and social supports. And, of course, this 
approach offers a far better prospect of keeping immi¬ 
grant families intact, healthy, and economically produc¬ 
tive. 

Health Care 

At the time of this writing, the Affordable Care Act 
(ACA—Obamacare) is significantly less threatened by 
President Trump and the Republican majorities in the 
House and Senate. By the time of this article’s publica¬ 
tion, complications in replacing the ACA may have 
permanently derailed its repeal, forced its redesign, or 
(most unlikely) repeal-legislation may have passed in 
Congress and become law by Trump’s signature. 

Whichever of these scenarios, or some other, even¬ 
tuates, millions of undocumented immigrants and eco¬ 
nomically marginal citizens will continue to be without 
preventative and diagnostic health care. Two of the 
main obstacles are geography and economics. For 
many, access to non-emergency health care is nonexist¬ 
ent because it requires lengthy trips by public transpor¬ 
tation or high out-of-pocket fees. 

What’s most shocking about the deficiencies of the 
U.S. health care system is their durability; very little 
will have changed for most low-income citizens over 
the last 40 years if Congress repeals the ACA or it’s 
otherwise undermined. 17 Withal, the roots of the U.S. 
health care crisis, now a half-century old, are largely 
unchanged. Entrenched structural interests—notably 
insurance companies, the pharmaceutical industry, the 
medical equipment and appliance manufacturers, major 
hospital systems, and organized physicians—pose the 
main barriers to single-payer reform. They promote 
their interests by high-powered lobbying, by securing 
key appointments on government panels and commis¬ 
sions, and by dominating the sponsorship of hospital 
and medical school professionals that serve as consult¬ 
ants and media experts. 

The upshot of profit-driven health care is that the 
most vulnerable populations rely disproportionately on 
one of the highest cost-centers of the system—the 
emergency room, leaving all lesser maladies and inju¬ 
ries to fester until they reach a crisis stage and require 
high-cost intervention. We estimate that approximately 
20 percent of low-income citizens rely on emergency 
rooms for regular medical care. 18 

Unfortunately, the strategic visions and plans to 
date for introducing neighborhood-based health care 
have invariably been top-down schemes, imposed on 
the low-income citizenry, although occasionally with 
their “advisory input.” 19 The idea that those same citi¬ 
zens could act through their own neighborhood assem¬ 
blies—directly wielding public powers to finance and 


administer entry-level health care services—is entirely 
beyond institutional health care planners imagining. 
Their proposals, well-intentioned and somewhat pro¬ 
gressive, are nonetheless unrealistic. They are not going 
to attract the public and private support, including from 
health-care insurers, necessary to scale up sufficiently 
to meet the overall need. 

Fixing this systemic malfunction can be achieved 
by operating neighborhood-based health care centers 
staffed by nurse practitioners. 20 There is no doubt that 
neighborhood-based outpatient and outreach health care 
services can have a substantial positive effect on deliv¬ 
ering health care. 21 Local neighborhood centers can 
serve approximately three-quarters of all day-to-day 
health complaints and needs for prevention and educa¬ 
tion services, while simultaneously operating as eco¬ 
nomical screening and entry-portals into more sophisti¬ 
cated and costly testing and treatment. 22 There is no 
insurmountable medical or legal obstacle to neighbor¬ 
hood jurisdictions with public powers operating such 
decentralized health care centers. 23 

Conclusion 

It’s not surprising if experienced organizers and net¬ 
work consultants view as speculative the advantages we 
have enumerated here for neighborhood-based, directly 
democratic public powers. In effect, they might well 
believe we are proposing that progressive faith-based 
and neighborhood-based organizing projects make ex¬ 
traordinary investments in this strategic vision without 
any guarantee of the ultimate payoff. It’s true, there are 
no guarantees. 

We note, however, that in its early days much the 
same must have been true about investing in the incipi¬ 
ent labor movement and the organizing of union locals. 
Much the same must have been true about the Basque 
investment in the cooperative structure as a means of 
grassroots empowerment. Much the same must have 
been true when sowing the first seeds of the civil rights 
movement. 

Nothing short of an historic grassroots movement 
can begin to bring the citizenry into full, directly demo¬ 
cratic participation in its own governance, which is im¬ 
perative to rectify the imbalance of power that is poi¬ 
soning American life. While the road to achieve such an 
extraordinary transformation will undoubtedly be long 
and demanding, we recognize the wisdom that, “any¬ 
thing worth doing is worth doing now.” 24 When Mar¬ 
shal Lyantey, a famous French colonial administrator in 
North Africa, was urging people to plant trees in a new 
city he was laying out, he was told it would take 150 
years before the trees would give any shade. He replied, 
“all the more reason to do it today.” 25 

What is our calling now? The time has surely come 
to give up our exclusive dedication to winning endless 
campaigns in a never-ending war. It’s time to begin 
investing in a strategic vision for winning the half- 
century war for grassroots empowerment. 
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